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IIEPI IEPOSTNH2 {De Sacerdotio) of St. John Chrysostom. 
By J. Aebuthnot Nairn. (Cambridge Patristic Texts.) 
Cambridge University Press, 1906. Pp. lviii + 192. 6s. 

Chrysostom's treatise On the Priesthood is recognized as the most 
important ancient discussion of the Christian ministry. It is of further 
interest as bearing upon a notable crisis in Chrysostom's career, when he 
beguiled his friend Basil into accepting the episcopal office, while he 
refused it for himself, as a dignity of which he was not worthy. The 
treatise, while written some years after the action, is in a sense an apology 
for it, being cast in the form of a dialogue between Chrysostom and 
Basil, upon the dignity and duties of the priestly office. 

The present edition is designed for the use of theological students, 
for whom the work possesses a natural interest and value. Dr. Nairn's 
edition is not, however, a mere reprint of the treatise with a few notes. 
On the contrary, he has subjected the chief manuscripts to a critical 
examination, upon which he has based his text and apparatus of readings. 
These thirty manuscripts are listed and described, and the way is pointed 
to other manuscripts of the treatise still awaiting examination. The 
introduction includes further a survey of the earlier editions of the De 
Sacerdotio, of the several versions into which it has passed, and a brief 
discussion of its occasion, and date, which is placed between 386, when 
Chrysostom became a presbyter, and 390, soon after which date Jerome 
makes use of the treatise. The text is accompanied by brief notes, and 
there is an index of the more important Greek words. The entire absence 
of any suitable lexicon to accompany the study of the text recalls the 
important enterprise of Dr. Redpath and Professor Swete, who have 
recently undertaken the preparation of a patristic lexicon. 

Edgak J. GrOODSPEED 

The University op Chicago 



The Tragedies of Seneca. Translated into English verse by 
Frank Justus Miller. Chicago : The University of Chicago 
Press, 1907. Pp. x+534. $3 net. 

The present generation, accustomed to the power of Stephen Phillips 
and the artistic charm of Mackaye, is but little moved by the lifeless 
rhetoric of Seneca. His moralistic platitudes seem tedious, his epigrams 
and paradoxes trite, and his sensational scenes melodramatic, and gory 
as the sands of the Colosseum. Yet Professor Miller in his excellent 
translation of the tragedies has succeeded in accomplishing the task of 
giving new life and interest to these products of the rhetoric of the early 
Roman Empire. Not only has he treated the plays with rare apprecia- 
tion, but he has been effectively aided by his familiarity with modern 
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literature. Here and there some poet's phrase enriches the original with 
its associations, such as Phthlegethon's "waves of fire" {Thy. 74), or "the 
sceptered king" (Oed. 242). He has also rendered the tragedies more 
enjoyable to English readers by adding comparative analyses of the 
Senecan dramas and the Greek originals, and his mythological index 
will help to make them more intelligible to those whose memory for 
the details of the myths is fleeting. Professor Manly's introductory 
essay on the influence of Seneca upon the early English drama, interest- 
ing though it be, is too brief to deal adequately with this subject. 

Professor Miller has used Leo's text (Berlin, 1878-79) as the basis of 
his translation, and has noted carefully all variations from it. Where he 
differs from Leo, he has almost always taken the conservative position. 
He has often refused to accept conjectures, as Bothe's correction of cibus 
(Phaedr. 208) to scyphus, and Leo's assignment of Medea's words si 
regnas, tube (Med. 194) to Creon, as well as his more radical changes, as 
in Phaedr. 1118. On the other hand, his insertion of haud in Tro. 982 
is quite unwarranted, and he has too often rejected the reliable Codex 
Etruscus in favor of the untrustworthy interpolator, as in luxus for 
cursus (Phaedr. 449), and in the words Medea fugiam ? (Med. 171), where 
Leo, following E, reads NUT. Medea- MED. Fiam., a terseness and 
pregnancy of expression far more characteristic of Seneca. 

In his meters the translator has been singularly successful. In the 

speeches he has used the iambic pentameter, except in the Medea, where 

he has imitated the trimeter of the original. This he regards as an 

experiment of doubtful success, but when once the long line has grown 

familiar, it reproduces effectually the dignity and stateliness of the Latin. 

Some of the choral meters also are happily imitated, as the anapaests in 

Oed. 436 f .— 

A furious Maenad, the comrade of Bacchus, 
In garment of fawn-skin conducted the god; 

and the lightness of the epithalamium in Med. 75 f . is well rendered in 

The fairest of girls is she, 

The Athenian maidens outshining, 

Or the Spartan maiden with armor laden, 

No burden of war declining. 

The effect of the asclepiads of the invocation in this epithalamium is 
successfully given by dactyls, but the iambic tetrameters, which take the 
place of the asclepiads in Thy. 122 f ., are too short and do not reproduce 
the stately movement of this solemn entrance. Unfortunately no attempt 
has been made to imitate the trochees which express Creon's terror at 
the recollection of his interview with the Pythia (Oed. 223 f .). 

A translation of Seneca's tragedies must be in the main a translation 
of wordy declamation and detailed description. It is hard to prevent the 
characters of these dramas from ranting, but Professor Miller has suc- 
ceeded in avoiding exaggerations, and in restraining the tone of the 
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speeches where the bombast might easily become ridiculous. He has 
been able to save pathos from being swallowed up in rhetoric, as in 
Medea's plea to Creon (Med. 203 f .), and in the dignified translation of 
Oedipus' prayer (Oed. 247 f.) the doomed monarch seems every inch a 
king. In the long descriptive passages the translator has usually suc- 
ceeded in imitating the effect of weirdness and mystery, which is so 
characteristic of Seneca's descriptions. The beginning of Theseus' story 
of his descent into Hades (H. F. 664 f .) is a fair example — 

The realm of hated Dis 
Opes wide its mouth; the high cliff spreads apart, 
And in a mighty cavern yawns a pit 
With jaws portentous, huge, precipitous. 

Here "a watery gleam of daylight follows in," which is a worthy ren- 
dering of tenuis relictae lucis a tergo nitor, and the almost Miltonic 
description of the " water of oblivion," placido quieta labitur Lethe vado 
is happily imitated in "with peaceful shallows gentle Lethe glides." 
Some sacred grove was a favorite subject for such pictures, and Seneca 
used all his powers to describe the one which stood behind the palace at 
Argos (Thy. 650 f.). Professor Miller's translation of this bit of word- 
painting is a masterpiece. 

An oozy stream springs there beneath the shade, 
And sluggish creeps along within the swamp, 
Just like the ugly waters of the Styx 
Which bind the oaths of heaven. "Tis said that here 
At dead of night the hellish gods make moan. 
And all the grove resounds with clanking chains, 
And mournful howl of ghosts. Here may be seen 
Whatever, but to hear of, causes fear. 

By skilful use of adjectives he quite reproduces, and even enhances, 
the gloomy atmosphere of the original. 

Perhaps the sententiae and the epigrams with which these tragedies 
sparkle present the greatest difficulty to the translator. It is hard to be 
as terse in English as in Latin. Professor Miller has, however, usually 
been successful. His "No crime's avenged save by a greater crime" is 
as brief and pointed as Seneca's scelera non ulcisceris, nisi vinces, and 
the antithesis of 

Age, anime, fac quod nulla posteritas probet, 
Sed nulla taceat (Thy. 192, 193.) 

is well rendered in 

But come, my soul, do what no coming age 
Shall ne'er approve — or e'er forget. 

On the other hand, the brevity and balance of leve est miserias ferre, 
perferre est grave ( Thy. 307) are lost in 

'Tis easy to bear hardship for a time; 
But to endure it long is an irksome task; 
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and the lines 

Never has for long 
Unbridled power been able to endure, 
But lasting sway the self-controlled enjoy 

lack the terseness of Seneca's 

Violenta nemo imperia continuit diu, 
moderata durant. ( Tro. 258, 259.) 

Occasionally the translator fails to bring out the full force and exact 
meaning of the original. So the lines 

The more should fortune's favorite .... fear the gods 
Who have uplifted him above his mates 

do not quite express the thought contained in metuentem deos nimium 
faventes (Tro. 262, 263), where the main idea seems to lie, not in deos, but 
in nimium faventes. It is not the gods that Pyrrhus is advised to fear, 
but the excessive prosperity which they have bestowed on him, and the 
impending <f>66vos- In the same way the full ghastliness of Thy. 277, 278: 

Liberos avidus pater 
gaudensque laceret et suos artus edat 

is lost in the translation 

Let once again 
A sire with joyous greed his children rend 
And hungrily devour their flesh. 

Thyestes is to devour his own flesh in devouring the children. But such 
instances are rare and unimportant. 

Professor Miller has written a truly poetical translation, and one which 
will stand the test of time. He has skilfully reproduced the merits of 
the tragedies, and has carefully avoided exaggerating their defects. He 
has translated thoughts, not words, and has rendered the spirit as well as 
the content of the original, using to advantage his knowledge of poetry, 
and his mastery of metrical forms. His translation seems destined to 
stimulate a new interest in these old dramas, which have so important a 
place in the history of European literature. 

David Maqie, Jb. 

Princeton University 



Altgriechische Plastik. Von Dr. Wilhelm Lermann. Munich: 
Beck, 1907. Pp. xiv + 231, with 20 colored plates, and 79 
halftones in the text. M. 30. 

This handsome quarto is devoted to the history of sculpture on the 
Greek mainland from its beginnings in the seventh century down to 
about the middle of the fifth century, b. c. The scope of the work may 



